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Thankagiving 1960 


= HERE are people who seem to have despaired of the future and who think 
they have nothing to be thankful for. “Everything,” they say, “is on the down 
grade.” One man says that past wars of inexplicable cruelties and inhuman out- 
rages have wrecked his faith. Another sees every humane movement retarded a 
half a century. Another insists that social and industrial revolutions await us, ready 
to make every last thing first and every first thing last. Still another declares the 
progress of the world has been set back a hundred years. 


It’s the way you look at it. And the way you look at it depends much upon 
your knowledge of the past and your inner vision of what are the great realities. 


If this world to you is only like a ship drifting without chart or compass upon a 
shoreless sea at the mercy of every wind that blows and tide that runs, then such an 
experience as this through which it is just now passing means only a battered hull, 
torn cordage, tattered sails—almost a wreck, and generations will be needed to make 
it look again even respectable. 


But if the world never has rolled on through all the sea of time, hit or miss, if 
in spite of all that looks to the contrary there have been chart and compass aboard, 
and someone at the helm who has known what he was about, if this be true, and 
multitudes are confident the facts warrant the conviction that it is true, then our ship, 
no matter what the storm or how long the night, has not lost her course. 


Let us rest assured that the moral forces of the world have been and always 
will be the all-conquering forces. It is a better world that is to be. Many a hoary 
wrong will be found to have been trampled to its death on the fields of war and in- 
tolerance. Many an ancient evil, entrenched in human customs and convictions, 
social, political, religious, will be blown to atoms ere all the human explosives flung 
out by the great conflicts are exhausted; and justice, truth, humanity, and all the 
virtues that keep them company, will command the reverence of mankind as never 
before. 


It is for this better world to be that our noblest have stood fast for their prin- 
ciples. It is ours to stand behind them with unwavering faith that they fight a 
winning battle. 


E. H. H. 


the Breakfast Table 


4 pe can get along without Holmes’ 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”, 
which is scarcely read any more, but homes 
that are homes (feline furnished) cannot 
get along without an Autocat at the 
Breakfast Table. Our cat is not seated 
exactly at the table at Breakfast 
Time; but he presides nonetheless, at 
this matutinal repast. He presides 
first in One spot, paws sheathed then 
unsheathed, claws extended and re- 
tracted, “making dough” as he lends 
his presence and an air of re- 
finement to the early morning atmos- 
phere . . . the summer or winter 
temperature in the room where the 
first meal of the day is prepared and 
served. 

Pegu is our pet Siamese, and the 
lord of the manor—the house- 
hold with which he has lived 
since early kittenhood, content 
to remain when fully grown as 
constitutional monarch. Well- 
upholstered, with an overstuff- 
ed look, he resembles an oc- 
casional chair he loves so well 
himself. His thick, brown fur, 
thick as a Puget Sound pea- 
souper, shades from cinnamon 
to sable; and he wears his jet- 
black mask as at a Halloween 
masquerade, daily and perpet- 
ually. 

Well advanced in seniority, 
he is entitled to his Social Se- 
curity and his position in the 
household from his vantage- 
steeped fourteen years that he 
has been treading the great green earth 
that is his footstool,—though he prefers 
the red-carpeted one that leads upwards to 
his woolly, sweater-lined box in a corner of 
the cozy kitchen, adjacent to the forty-gal- 
lon tank with its soft radiation of heat 
from its heavy gallonage of water. 

Soon as there is bestirring in the kitchen, 
such as filling of the aluminum kettle with 
water to be boiled for coffee, and the 
rattle of a pot for porridge, there is an 
awakening of the autocat in his box in the 
basement, and a raucous call like that of 


By C. M. Littlejohn 


the cawing of a crow suddenly comes from 
behind the door of the kitchen at the top 
of the basement stairs, where he now 
It is a loud “let me in” wail, for 


lurks. 


Careful planning went into this shot. 
Siamese blue blood, is striking against the 


Pegu, 


background. Note how the texture of the 

fabric covering the bench adds interest to 

the picture as contrast to the slick coat of 
the subject. 


Pegu knows from experience that there is 
a waiting feast of boiled kidney or flakes 
of cod fillet spread on the floor near the 
gas range, already busily heating the 
grown-ups and the children’s breakfast; 
his taste does not run to copious cups of 
milk, which he tastes but rarely. 

Soon as he is Jet in, he dashes for the 
blue bowl that lets him break his fast 


first then makes a dash for the outdoors. 
Out he goes in to the dawn’s early blight, 
for it is not yet light, as the kitchen back 
door is let open a little to the incoming 
sea fog of morning, giving a chill 
stab through the aperture. 

With a shrug, a mumbled 
“Meow”, and widening of the 
pupils to the unknown of what 
may lurk, he takes his courage in 
his lifted feathering tail, and jet 
propels himself out into the dark- 
ness,—for it is only 5:30, and he, 
along with us, is up before sunrise. 

Darkness explored in a brief 
run-around and heavy, chill, foggy 
air, scented so far as dampness per- 
mits, he returns in a moment to be 
confident to all-out thoughts and 
ambitions. As the day begins he 
listens to all our plans for a full 
quota of quotidian activi- 
ties: a laying out of work, 
a framing of a schedule, 
a program for the morn- 
ing and afternoon talked 
over so that there may be 
a sequence of little acts 
accomplished in the hours 
before bedtime, sleep and 
breakfast again. 

In all of this, Pa- 
gu is privy to all se- 
crets, a partner in 
the plans, a sort of 
privy councilor as it 
were. Background 
music of the break- 
fast is composed of 
the soft and gentle purrs he favors, and 
rhythmic rondo,—fine accompaniment to 
quiet unfolding of the new day that breaks 
as we breakfast, with all that may portend. 

The boiling of the water and the sing- 
ing of the kettle, mingled with vaporous 
purrings, relegated vaunted cheerfulness of 
a ‘cricket on the hearth’ to the gloomy 
background in the coming bright light of 
day. Breakfast would not be breakfast-— 
only a dull repast, were it not for the light 
that glows in the eyes of the autocat of 
the breakfast table at early dawn. 
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Mere dietetic additives could not have produced such results— 


the only answer was the... 


COTTY was a handsome collie. For 
years he trotted at the head of the 
neighborhood “gang”. He was an authen- 
tic leader. He always appeared to be so 
full of energy that I was amazed when his 
owner told me that he was four- 
teen years old. 

Scotty had been pampered, of 
course. He had been stuffed with 
vitamins and fortified biscuits. 
Even so, it seemed unlikely that 
mere dietetic additives could have 
produced such a magnificent re- 
sult. There had to be a Plus- 
Factor, an extra “X”’. 


And there was one. That was 
Scotty’s secret. 

On a foggy morning, in the 
type of weather which means 
rheumatism to those who are 
susceptible, I watched Scotty 
flash down his driveway. His 
tail was waving like a russet 
plume. I saw him join his 
friends at the gate. 


It was spring. There were 
important errands to perform. 
The “Gang” trotted _ briskly 
down the block, Scotty in the 
lead. At the corner they stopped, 
conferring briefly. Then Scotty 
whirled around, and ‘high-tailed’ 
it for home. 


He got as far as our back yard, 
which was on his regular beat. 
I noticed that he seemed to be 
limping. He stopped by the 
apple tree, and then began to peer cau- 
tionsly in all directions, sniffing until he 
seemed satisfied that he was completely 
alone. Then, and then only, he allowed 
himself to sag. His hind legs inched along 
stiffly, his plume trailed. From my post 
at the window, I could see that he was 
panting heavily. 
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By Catherine Eckrich 


The change in Scotty was almost eerie. 
In the space of a few moments he seemed 
to slip from youth into old age. If I had 
not observed this apparent metamorphosis 


The fog and dampness had betrayed him. 

Suddenly there came the alarm of 
loud barking, and I understood that the 
affairs of his followers must yet be un- 
settled. I saw the “gang” streaking past 
the corner. 

In a flash of red fur Scotty 
sprang to his feet, back straight, 
plume waving. Even now I 
hate to think of the pain this 
performance must have cost 

He trotted smartly to the 
driveway, greeted his friends, 
: sniffed largely, conferred. Then 
Byet once more the “gang” trotted off. 
“i Once more Scotty sought the 

» haven of the apple boughs. 

him repeat his 
me clandestine ceremony, the cau- 
© tious examination of the horiz- 
| ons, the careful hitching down 
onto the ground, the transforma- 
tion from vigor to infirmity. 


I feel certain that the young 
dogs never suspected the truth 
about their leader; that he was 
an old, old man. 


Pride? Of course! And 
courage, too. That indefinable 
“X” factor. Scotty had more 


of it than anyone I ever knew. 
Until the day he died, he wore 
his tail like a banner. 


Scotty and one of the “gang”. 


with my own eyes, I could never have be- 
lieved it. I watched him close his eyes 
and stretch out upon the ground. It was 
obvious that he was in pain. 

In that instant, Scotty’s secret broke. 
Soctty was rheumatic, and old, and his 
leadership in the “gang” was at stake. 


Asst. Editor's Note: Look to 
your aging dog! He is growing 
old just as you are and he may 
be afflicted by many old age infirmities. 
Try not to expect as much from him as 
you did in his more youthful years. Teach 
your grandchildren to be kind and gentle 
to “Old Rover”. 
tion he deserves. 


Give him the considera- 
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Thanksgiving Remembrance 


ee EAR our humble prayer, O God, for our friends the 

animals, especially for animals who are suffering; for 
all that are overworked and underfed and cruelly treated; for 
all wistful creatures in captivity that beat against their bars; for 
all that are in pain or dying; for all that must be put to death. 
We entreat for them all thy mercy and pity. Make us ourselves 
to be true friends to animals and so to share the blessings of the 
merciful; for the sake of Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord.” ... . 


A Dog’s Prayer 


— in Heaven, we thank Thee for our good beasts, 
which are dear to us next to our kin. And on this 
Thanksgiving Day, we ask Thy fond blessing upon them, for 
they cannot ask themselves.” .... Prayer—from THANK YOU 
FATHER FOR OUR BEASTS, by Charles D. Rice, reprinted 
from THIS WEEK MAGAZINE, Nov., 57 copyright 1957 
by the United Newspapers Magazine Corp. 


By Will Judy 


“— LORD of humans make my master faithful to bis 
fellowmen as | am to him. Grant that he may be de- 
voted to his friends and family as 1 am to him. May he be open- 
faced and undeceptive as I am; may he be true to trust reposed 


in him as 1 am to his. 


Give him a face cheerful like unto a 


spirit of gratitude like unto my licking tongue. Fill him with 
patience like unto mine that awaits his footsteps uncomplaining- 
ly for hours. Fill him with my watchfulness, my courage, and 
my readiness to sacrifice comfort or life itself. Keep him always 
young in heart and crowded with the spirit of play, even as I. 
Make him as good a man as 1 am a dog. Make him worthy of 


me, his dog.” 
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inese Proverbs 
Made Alive 


By Jewell Casey 


“Nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 


yy. growing up we had a very wonderful Chinese cook. 
He delighted me with colorful stories of his far away 
homeland, and I especially liked his “wise sayings.” He seemed 
to have a suitable proverb for any and all occasions. While I 
did not always understand their exact meanings, until later, they 
appealed to me because in most every one, an animal of some 
kind was mentioned. Just as far back as I can remember, I have 
had a great love and tender feeling for all animals. 


In later years, recalling to mind some of the proverbs I had 
heard so often from the lips of our old cook, I was delighted to 
find that in many instances they were greatly similar to our 
popular adages. 


After all, it makes little difference on which side of the earth 
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people may live — they learn much from the so-called “Dumb 

Animals,” and very definite forcefulness is given to the ideas 

in the proverbs because of the references to certain animals and 
irds. 

Some of.the Chinese adages recalled from early childhood are: 

“Powder and wash a raven until he is white, but he will not 
look white long,” is the Chinese way of conveying the idea that 

one cannot cover up his true character and appear to be what 
he is not for very long. Our similar adage is: “ A leopard can- 
not change his spots.” 

Sometimes when we wish to describe a person who is given 
over to talking too much, we say of him, “his tongue is loose at 
both ends and tied in the middle,” but the Chinese say it this 
way: “He is a long worm with two brain bags.” And when a 
person talks on a subject of which he knows little, if anything, 
about, it is said of him: “A striped green frog in a well should 
not discuss the sky,” or “A summer insect should never converse 
about snow and ice”... 

According to a Chinese adage, “After a word has been spoken, 
it is impossible for four Aorses to catch up with it,” meaning 
that there is no power which can recall spoken words. 

The Chinese loafer is never admonished by saying to him, 
“Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” but instead he is properly told 
that “the silkworm spins silk; the bee makes honey; rodents 
gather food for winter. ” 

According to the Chinese proverb, “People gather together 
with those of their own kind; birds fly with their own flocks,” 
which is almost the same as our familiar maxim, “birds of a 
feather flock together.” 

Due to their great part in cultivating the fields, cattle are 
greatly valued in China; however, they are considered quite 
stupid. Therefore, a person who may have been on a somewhat 
foolish errand is said “to have been playing a lute to an ox.” 

Our adage of “It is never too late to mend one’s ways,” has 
an almost exact duplicate in that of the Chinese, which is: 
“Having lost one sheep, if you but take the trouble to mend the 
fence, it is not yet too late.” . 

According to the Chinese, “Thinking to sit on a high peg, 
the woodpecker flies to the top of the flagpole,” has reference 
to the person who has undue desire for some lofty position. And 
it is said of a person who may fall short of his ambition that 
he “tried to paint a picture of a tiger, but it turned out to be only 
a poor drawing of a dog.” 

Our old adage of “nothing ventured, nothing gained,” does 
not seem so animated as the Chinese version of: “If you do not 
go into the ¢iger’s den, how can you catch the tiger’s son?” 

Due to the almost reverential respect the Chinese have for 
the mythical Phoenix bird, comes this wise saying, “From a 
chicken’s grass nest, a Phoenix will not come,” meaning, accord- 
ing to our interpretation, “Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” 

The proverb concerning loyalty is aptly described in “A good 
horse cannot carry two masters.” And also this one concerning 
“bad companions” is most appropriate — “Expect to feel the 
sharp claws of the tiger, if you take up quarters in his den.” 


An expressive way of saying that everything is suited to its 
purpose is found in the Chinese adage of “A crane’s leg may 
be long, but you cannot make it shorter without misery to the 
crane.” 
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Hands 


IWustration & story by Jean Till 


EVERE winters with wide-spread ice 
storms make it difficult for animals 
to find food. 

Birds, especially, suffer greatly. One 
January morning two small boys were gaz- 
ing out of a window of their farmhouse at 
the snowdrifts when much to their sur- 
prise they saw two beautiful pheasants 
walk delicately through the snow towards 
the back door of their house. The phea- 
sants’ tail feathers were magnificent in 
length and their bodies were covered with 
brilliant red, brown and green feathers. 
However, they were thin from lack of 
food. 

“Mother,” shouted the boys, “may we 
feed the pretty birds?” 

Their Mother who was busy in the 
kitchen came to the window. “Oh my, 
yes,” said she. “I’m surprised to see such 
extraordinary birds so close to the house. 
They must be very hungry.” 

So the boys filled a cup with cereal and 
another cup with raisins. They stepped 
out into the snow and threw the food di- 
rectly in front of the pheasants so they 
would be sure to find it. The birds ate up 
every morsel eagerly. 

Thereafter, throughout that terrible win- 
ter the pheasants appeared every day to 
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be fed. They had enormous appetites and 
easily consumed four cups of food daily. 
The pheasants’ overpowering hunger seem- 
ed to have overcome their fear of strange 
noises and they soon became as tame as 
chickens and this worried the boys’ Mother 
because she feared the birds might become 
easy prey for a fox or a hunter. 

Her fear soon proved to be justified 
when one day a pheasant appeared in the 
yard looking very odd because his tail 
feathers were missing. 

“How do you suppose he lost his 
feathers?” asked the boys. 

Their Mother replied, “He has become 
too tame. No doubt a fox nearly caught 
him. It isn’t good for a wild bird that 
lives in the forest to lose his fear of man or 
beast because then he is easily captured. 
It is all right to feed the birds, but you 
must not try to make pets of them.” 

One day in March the birds failed to 
make an appearance. Then one sunny 
day Mother called, “Boys, look the birds 
are safe and sound in the swamp.” 

The boys then said, “It was fun to feed 
the pheasants but we are glad they have 
returned to their old way of life. The 
pheasants are happier that way.” 


Departed Friend 


GENUINE friend of all animals 

passed away in August, Mrs. Char- 
lotte G. Kimball, of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. She had an inherent love of all 
Nature—its animals, its trees, its flowers 
—and as a member of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., The American Humane Edu- 
cation Society and The American Fondouk, 
she encouraged us greatly in our work of 
animal protection. 

Perhaps her greatest contribution, how- 
ever, was her gift of a large tract of land 
on Lake Winnipesaukee, which is now 
known as the Kimball Wilderness Preserve 
and is used for the purpose of instructing 
both teachers and children in the interre- 
lationship of man, animal and the environ- 
ment in which they live. On her death, 
Mrs. Kimball bequeathed a sum of money 
to the Mary Mitchell Humane Fund to 
keep up this property and administer the 
Preserve in the interests of humane edu- 
cation. 

We have, indeed, lost a good friend, 
but her good works will ever be remem- 
bered through the constant use of the 
Preserve for the purpose of animal welfare. 


Benefit for Hospital 


AST year the All Breed Cat Club of 
the Northeast held its annual cat 
show and donated a part of the proceeds 
to the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
to be used in the study of cat diseases. 

We were recently notified that this 
generous gift will be repeated this year 
and we are, of course, most grateful for 
being chosen a beneficiary. 

This, the Fourth Annual Championship 
Cat Show will again be held in the beauti- 
ful and spacious Plantation Auditorium in 
Providence, R. I., on Saturday and Sunday, 
November 12-13, 1960. 

These dates were chosen in considera- 
tion of the many exhibitors who have 
lengthy trips to make. November 11, 
being a holiday, gives ample time for 
travel and a good night’s rest before the 
Show opens. 

A special dinner for Saturday night has 
been planned and will be served next door 
to the show hall at a nominal cost. 
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E have a cat by the name of Jiggs. 

His mother was a Maltese alley 

cat and his father a white angora. Jiggs, 

fortunately for us, inherited his father’s 

loving disposition as well as his beautiful 
coat. 

Jiggs has refuted the theory that tom- 
cats are rough on kittens by mothering 
our last littér with more love than shown 
by their mother. He it was that washed 
and smoothed their fur and except at meal 
time they preferred his company to hers. 


When we finally found a home for the 
cat and the kittens we kept one for a 
companion for Jiggs. Until a car broke up 
the relationship they were constant com- 
panions. 

For a year and a half Jiggs was alone, 
then we accepted a tiny grey kitten minus 
one paw, knowing Jiggs would make it 
welcome. Their first meeting wasn’t en- 
couraging. Jiggs looked the little stranger 
over and then stalked away. For three 
days he came into the house only to eat 
and the rest of the time he spent yowling 
about the neighborhood. 


It took time for him to accept the new- 
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Adventurous Jig 


By Winona Sparks 


comer, for another few days he watched 
her unobserved and then, finally he re- 
lented and took over the job of mothering. 


Only once has Jiggs caused us any real 
concern. One December night he disap- 
peared and for the next three days his 
mistress searched and then called for him 
without finding any trace of his where- 
abouts. Then, on a still, windless night, 
she heard him answer her call and follow- 
ing his meows located him three blocks 
from home in the top of one of the tallest 
trees in town. 


For nearly three hours she called and 
coaxed the panicked cat, climbing to the 
top of a ladder and holding up his favorite 
cat food. He would work his way out 
within her reach, then, a sudden sound, 
the barking of a dog and he would climb 
to the tree’s top. 


The next morning we called the police 
department and they sent out a fire truck. 
The chief ran the ladder up its full height 
but by the time he reached its top Jiggs 
was still higher. The truck returned to 


the fire station and again the family re- 
sumed its coaxing. 


Jiggs was very hungry and cold by this 
time and he gratefully licked up any bits 
of food we were able to lob up to him, 
but he would not come down. 

Towards noon the fire truck returned 
with a volunteer fireman, who was also a 
Scoutmaster. Jiggs was a bit slower this 
time and the fireman was able to get his 
ladder up and himself between Jiggs and 
the trunk of the tree. In a matter of seconds 
he had Jiggs at arms length but, complete- 
ly panicked, the cat clawed his rescuer 
until he had to drop him. 

It was a sorry looking cat we carried 
home and for a week all he did was eat 
and sleep. 

Jiggs is a conversation piece often start- 
ling company by coming to life and leap- 
ing down from his favorite bed, usually 
the piano’s top. He is living proof that 
cats are never owned though they give 
freely of themselves to those they love. 

During the holiday season Jiggs chose 
the cupboard top for his perch when the 
Thanksgiving turkey was placed on an 
upper shelf to thaw. When the glass door 
was opened the frozen bird was obligingly 
reached for by our adventurous Jiggs! 
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el’s Visit the 


Ciraffe-Like Okapi 


The Okapi, believe it or not, is like the giraffe 
in contour, although its neck is shorter and 
its legs, too, are shorter. This animal inhabits 
only the Ituri forest in the Belgian Congo sec- 
tion of Africa. It has a long, prehensile ton- 
gue and short horns covered by skin. Although 
it appears that no two Okapis are identical, in 
general, they have white faces, necks and 
bodies of glowing chestnut color and striped 
legs, much like the zebra. Living in the twi- 
light of the deep forest, this coloring makes it 
almost invisible. Here the animal lives on 
leaves and fruit with only its sharp hooves as 
weapons. 


Animal Fair 


“The birds and the beasts are there.” 


Mister “Spiral Horn” 


Yes, the animal in the picture below is actual- 

ly a goat—the Wild Goat of Tibet. It lives in 

rocky country up to about 12,000 feet. As 

can be seen it is notable for its massive, up- 

standing, spirally twisted horns and its thick 
black beard. 
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Unlovely But Useful 


The California Vulture, or Condor, is the 
largest of the flying land birds. Its main 
food is carrion of all kinds and it can 
devour a dead cow in short order al- 


though its weight seldom exceeds thirty’ 


pounds. Brown or black with orange 

heads, these birds make their nests 

usually in caves, which they will defend 
against any intrusion. 


November. 1960 


Hunted For Its Plumage 


Pictured to the left is an Egret, the 
elecant aristocrat of the heron family. 
The beauty of these birds almost 
caused their extinction. They were 
once slaughtered by the thousands so 
that their plumage might adorn wom- 
en’s hats. By 1900, few remained. 
Since then, however, protective laws 
have been passed, the egrets were 
saved and now are steadily increasing 
in number. The American Egret is 
smaller than the great blue heron, but 
because of its white plumage, it ap- 
pears as large. During breeding sea- 
son, it wears a train of about 50 nar- 
row plumes that extend from between 
the shoulders to and beyond the tail. 
The Snowy Egret is about the same 
size as the little blue heron but has a 
black bill and black legs with yellow 
feet—'the bird with the golden slip- 
pers.’’ During the breeding season, its 
exquisite plumes upon the head, neck, 
breast and back make it even more 
spectacular than the American Egret. 
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URING previous elections in India 

it was necessary to make the bal- 
lots in such a way that the people who 
could not read the names of the candi- 
dates or the parties would know for 
whom they were voting. For this pur- 
pose, symbols were adopted, many of 
them animals, which were easily under- 
stood by the people. 

Nehru’s Congress Party used the sym- 
bol of a yoke of oxen. The S.C.F. Party 
used an elephant; the Nahasabha, a man 
on horse back; and the Marxists, a roar- 
ing lion. A man running as an Inde- 
pendent for office in Benares used the 
camel as his symbol. To make this fact 
well known he staged a parade of a 
hundred camels through the city streets. 

In the United States we are familiar 
with animals as the symbols of our two 
main political parties. The use of the 
Republican elephant and the Democratic 
donkey, as well as the Tammany tiger 
as political symbols dates back to the 
Bavarian born Thomas Nast who was a 
famous cartoonist at the time of the Civil 
War and later. His cartoons using the 


elephant and the donkey first appeared 
in Harper's Weekly. 


By Laura Alice Boyd 


The question is often asked how on 
earth these two animals were ever chosen 
to designate Republicans and Demo- 
crats. It seems that the drawings of 
these two particular animals were of 
Nast’s own invention. History does not 
relate just why the artist chose them as 
representative. We can only surmise 
that perhaps the size and strength of the 
elephant and the swiftness of action and 
determination of purpose of the donkey 
may have had something to do with 
Nast’s choice. 

It may be, at the time, the elephant 
seemed to typify the Republican party 
and the donkey, the Democratic party 
in thinking and action. On the other 
hand, Nast may have picked them at 
random. But, however it was done, 
these two animals have been and will 
no doubt continue to be representative 
of the popular conception of politics and 
elections in this country. 

Like the old fable of the contest be- 


tween the sun and the wind, the Repub- 
lican elephant and the Democratic don- 
key have been vying these past few months 
to gain new support for their respective 
sides. At the two conventions of these 
political parties, held last summer, gigan- 
tic replicas of these animals were on dis- 
play at the convention headquarters. 
Newspapers and magazines have used 
cartoons and pictures of them in dealing 
with election issues. 

In any case, the elephant and the don- 
key have been fighting it out on every 
known front lately. This month will find 
them in the arena for the final bout of 
the year. Then, they can go back into 
seclusion for a much needed rest, coming 
out only for a few public displays at odd 
times and off-year elections. 

Various countries have used animals as 


Animals Politics 


symbols on their flags. The Vikings, whose 
ships sailed the seas at a very early date 
and may have been the first ones to reach 
the shores of this continent from Europe, 
had a white flag with a black raven as 
their ensign. 

The flag which John Paul Jones raised 
on his sloop-of-war, the A/fred, on the 
Delaware river, on December 3, 1775, 
showed thirteen alternate red and white 
stripes with a rattlesnake extended 
across them. Later the snake was elimi- 
nated and the striped flag was flown on 
all American vessels. 

The Gadston flag, used at about the 
same time, with a coiled rattlesnake on 
a field of yellow and the usual motto, 
“Don’t Tread on Me,” was presented by 
its designer, Col. Christopher Gadston, 
to be used by the “Commander-in-Chief 
of the American Navy.” 

The eagle is the guardian of the flag and 
appears on the standard to which the 
flag is attached. The eagle has been the 
symbol of the United States since 1785. 
Audubon said the eagle was a fitting sym- 
bol because “Washington was brave as an 
eagle and, like it, the terror of his 
enemies.” 
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Centennial 


AST spring marked the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Miss Kath- 
erine M. Foote. No story of animal pro- 
tection on Martha’s Vineyard could even 
be started without mention of her name, 
for it was she who initiated every move 
toward animal protection, including the 
formation of the Martha’s Vineyard Ani- 
mal Rescue League, which she managed 
for many years. 

In 1947, however, Miss Foote looked 
ahead into the years to come and decided 
to ask our Society to take over the work 
and made a gift of her own home as an 
already established base of operations. 

It was only fitting that Miss Foote was 
appointed manager of this branch, in 
which capacity she continued until her 
death some years ago. 

In her memory, Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. 
Hough, editors and publishers of the 
famed Vineyard Gazette, instigated the 
idea of the Foote Memorial, for which the 
Society has received many thousands of 
dollars for use in carrying on the work of 
animal protection on Martha’s Vineyard. 


Reference Fund 


HE American Humane Education 

Society serves its members and 
friends in myriad ways. Some of those 
activities have been mentioned from time 
to time in the pages of our magazines. 

One daily service is responding to 
written and telephone requests from 
people urgently seeking information and 
help regarding animals of all kinds. We 
try to provide the best answers possible 
and render as much assistance as we can. 

New and excellent materials are con- 
stantly being published. More valuable 
information is being made available. That 
we may serve those who request our ser- 
vices we need to acquire more of these 
newly available reference materials. Our 
present collection is becoming worn out; 
even our literature on pets needs supple- 
menting. 

Your contribution should be made to 
The American Humane Education Soci- 
ety’s REFERENCE FUND—it will be 
appreciated over and over again. We 
need YOUR help so we may in turn better 
help and serve YOU and all other mem- 
bers and friends. 
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Meet Mr. Turkey 


By William C. Boland 


H*®’ the noblest game bird in all the 
world. He struts about proudly and 
is continually preening his plumage in 
self-conscious vanity. He’s a grand old 
fellow and typically American. That’s 
Mr. Turkey. 

Ever since his featured appearance at 
our first Thanksgiving Day table back in 
1621, the turkey has been held in high 
esteem by all Americans. He is so cheer- 
fully symbolic of American folkways, in 
fact, that Benjamin Franklin once pro- 
posed him for our national bird. 

The turkey which graces our Thanks- 
giving Day table today is not the wild 
turkey upon which the Pilgrims and In- 
dians first feasted. The present bird is a 
domesticated offspring of the eastern tur- 
key. 

The general supposition is that this bird 
is named turkey because it may have had 
its origin in the country of Turkey. How- 
ever, the name is in all probability derived 
from its call of “turk-turk-turk”. The bird 
was first bred and domesticated by the 
ancient Incas and Aztecs and was intro- 


duced into Europe by Vasco de Gama over 
four hundred years ago. 


The turkey is a beautiful, big bird. He 
wears a fine, heavy plumage and has a 
long, fan-shaped tail. He is quite proud 
of the coat nature gave him and does not 
hesitate to show it off. 


Mr. Turkey and his mate take great 
care of their young. The eight to fifteen 
eggs hatched by the female are laid in a 
hole, scooped in the ground, which has 
been lined with leaves. Such holes are 
usually made behind some natural camou- 
flage, such as a tree or bush. This is done 
to protect the nest from prowling strangers. 
Sometimes several mothers use the same 
nest. 

The fine flavor of the wild turkey! 
That is possible because this bird’s diet 
consists chiefly of berries, seed, and grains. 


Although this bird did not supplant the 
eagle as our national bird, he is without 
question one of the most popular and best 
known of our domestic birds. It is prob- 
ably because he is so thoroughly American. 
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Pilgrim Animals 
by Caoluin W. Walker 


HE Pilgrims brought no young cattle 

to America in the Mayflower, but 
possibly poultry, swine and goats that 
were penned up forward. On their first 
exploring trip after arriving they saw 
five Indians and a dog, but the startled 
natives wasted no time in vanishing into 
the tangled undergrowth. In the early 
weeks in the Cape Cod thickets, the Pil- 
grims shot what they took to be an 
“eagle” and were frequently frightened 
by “lions.” 

In March, 1624, there arrived at 
Plymouth in the Charity, a bull and 
three heifers which, according to Brad- 
ford, was “the first beginning of any 
cattle of that kind in the land.” The 
following year, four black heifers were 
added to the herd. These animals loomed 
so large in early Plymouth history that 
three of them emblazoned Bradford's 
pages as “Raghorn, the Smooth-horned 
heifer and the Blind heifer.” 

By 1627, the beginning of a herd of 
live stock and draught animals was well 
established, and allotments of cattle to 
various groups of individuals immensely 
improved domestic life. Furs were pur- 
chased from the Indians and sold in 
England, and the returning ships steadily 
increased the herd of horned cattle. In 
the following year, a brisk trade in 
cattle began, and the European goods 
bought in Boston were paid for in cattle 
and grain. Some of the early colonists 
set up a business of pasturing cattle and 
swine sent across country from Boston. 
In fact, cattle continued throughout 
Colony history to be the chief source of 
wealth. 

According to Plymouth Colony records 
of January 2, 1632 and 1633, a provision 
was made that the property rights of 
hogs, always difficult animals to control, 
should be adequately defended. Through- 
out the serious and often tragic pages 
of these times, hogs were constantly 
running amuck in most amusing fashion. 

Along about this time, Bradford wrote 
back to England that it would be an 
enormous benefit to the Colony if it had 
some goats—“espetialy goats are very 
fite for this place, for they will here 
thrive very well, are a hardy creature, 
and live at no charge, ether, wenter or 
sommer, their increase is great and milke 
very good, and need little looking toe.” 

Red and fallow deer were plentiful 
everywhere (the latter not unlike those 
of England, except in the smaller num- 
ber of branches of the antlers) and pro- 
vided unlimited venison. Some families 
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lived nine months of the year on it. 
Venison, quite naturally, was offered by 
the Indians to the first families who 
landed, and five deer were brought to the 
celebration of the first Massachusetts 
Thanksgiving in 1621. 

The centuries-old Aryan custom of 
common lands, successfully proven in 
uniting and settlement of people, was 
early put into effect. Cow-herds or 
“cow-keeps” were appointed and paid by 
the town throughout the summer to 
care for these group-owned herds. This 
was an intelligent provision, freeing busy 
farmers to attend the endless hard ta 
of a short season. In Albany and New 
York, the cow-herd and “a chosen proper 
youngster” went through the town at 
sunrise sounding a horn. The cattle 
knew the sound and followed quickly to 
green pastures on the outskirts. At 
sunset the sound of the horn warned the 
inhabitants of their safe return and 
milking time. 

In Cambridge, in 1635, cow-herd Rice 
agreed to take charge of one hundred 
cows for three months for ten pounds. 
The town also paid two men to help the 
first two weeks and one man a week 
longer. After that he cared for them 
alone because the intelligent creatures 
had learned to obey his horn. He paid 
three-pence each time he failed to bring 
in all the cattle at nightfall. 

In all communities earmarks and other 
brands of ownership on cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine were extremely impor- 
tant and rigidly observed. These ear- 
marks were registered by the town clerk 
in town records, being described in 
words and rude drawings. 

Hay-wards, as the name_ implies, 
watched over growing hay and were, in 
some instances, paid stated amounts to 
keep animals out of it. The owner of a 
recalcitrant creature paid a fine. Like the 
hay-ward there were citizen-appointed 
hog-reeves to look after the swine that 
roamed the roads and streets. It was 
their duty to see that they had rings in 
their noses, were properly marked, and 
did not damage crops. A favorite jest 
was to appoint a newly-married man as 
a hog-reeve. 

By 1644, there were three thousand 
sheep in the Colony of Massachusetts, 
and rigid laws afforded them every pro- 
tection. Thus, through courage, com- 
mon sense and unselfishness a great na- 
tion moved ahead; gathered riches and 
untold blessings from a paltry importa- 
tion of livestock. 
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Hereby 


By Albert C. Governor 


N the Argentine Pampas, the North 

American Prairies and on the Steppes 
of Siberia are found herds of “feral” horses, 
that is to say, wild horses descended from 
specimens which escaped from captivity. 
No one knows exactly when the horse was 
first domesticated. Originally, in the Far 
East, he was tamed, then was taken to 
Europe, and eventually was carried to 
America by the Spanish explorers follow- 
ing Columbus. Some of the domesticated 
horses escaped and roamed the Western 
prairies in wild bands. These multiplied 
and were captured in large numbers by 
roving tribes of Plains Indians. Foremost 
among such tribes were the Cayuse Indians 
of the Waiilatpuan branch. They became 
expert horsemen and their ponies were in- 
telligent, hardy, yet full of the devil. Over 
a period of years these ponies acquired 
hoofs as hard as flint and a greater endur- 
ance than its counterpart, the quarter 
horse. This cayuse or mustang pony was 
the common ancestor of all the ponies used 
by the Pony Express. As each wave of im- 
ported horses escaped on the plains they 
eventually bred with these mustangs. Thus, 
their blood-line contains among other 
breeds: Arabians used by the Mexican 
from California, Kentucky thoroughbreds 
from Nevada, Eastern-Blooded horses from 
the Northwest. These various mixtures 
produced a pony that had the toughness to 
withstand the extreme heat of the desert 
sands, the alkali of the wastelands, the 
freezing blizzards and heavy winter snows, 
and the treacherous mountainous condi- 
tions. The cayuse pony became adept in 
“bucking” the snow drifts and keeping to 
the trail in the most extreme weather con- 
ditions. 


Centennial Commemorative Stamp. 
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[8 1860 this advertisement appeared in 
the San Francisco Newspapers: — 
WANTED—Young Skinny Wiry Fellows 
not over eighteen. Must be expert riders 
willing to risk death daily. Orphans pre- 
ferred. Wages $25 per week. Apply 
Central Overland Express. Alta Bldg., 
Montgomery Street. . . Such was the 
makeup of the Pony Express Riders. 

William H. Russell, Alexander Majors 
and William Bradford Waddell were the 
owners, founders and operators of the Pony 
Express. They established a route that cov- 
ered over 1900 miles of territory from St. 
Joseph, Missouri to Sacramento, California 
and passed through the now existing states 
of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada and California. 
The system was made up of 190 stations, 
200 station keepers, and 80 riders, as well 
as 500 horses. Though the Pony Express 
lasted only 18 months, from April 8, 1860 
until October 24, 1861, the fame of its 
teen-aged riders and winged mustang 
mounts has not diminished over the past 
100 years. 

Once a rider was accepted he had to 
take an oath if paraphrased it would read: 
“I hereby swear not to use profane lan- 
guage, not to drink intoxicating liquors, 
not to quarrel or fight with my fellow em- 
ployees, and not treat the animals cruelly.” 
... A violation of any part of these con- 
ditions could mean discharge without pay. 
All of the riders lived up to their oath and 
only one rider, who had completed his 
regular route was unable to do another 
ride when asked, which was often the case 
in an emergency. The stations were 10 to 
15 miles apart depending on the terrain 
and each rider rode three ponies successive- 
ly, covering not less than 33 miles before 
he passed the mochila, or pouch, to his 
successor. 

It was necessary to decrease the weight 
of both the saddle and the mail pouch in 
order to maintain the strict schedule of 10 
days for the trip. The riders were limited 
to 125 lbs. The saddle was reduced to a 
mere hull: a wooden tree covered with thin 
leather over which hung a 4-pocketed 
mochila held together by a leather rigging 
on which the rider sat. The saddle was 


ate 


Pony Express History and Art Gallery, 
San Rafael, California. 


never transferred from one mount to an- 
other, only the mochila was passed and this 
was accomplished in less than two minutes. 
The United States Post Office Depart- 
ment honored the centennial of the Pony 
Express with a commemorative stamp 
(pictured here). On July 19 two young 
horsemen re-enacted the Pony express ride 
on horseback from St. Joseph, Missouri 
over the plains and mountains to the Pacific 
coast, the same route, minus the hazards 
that were present before the railways and 
telegraphs spanned the distance. 


The fastest trip was made in 7 days and 
17 hours by Bob Haslam when Lincoln’s 
inaugural address was carried. This feat 
cut 2 days and 7 hours off the Pony Ex- 
press’s schedule and approximately 24 days 
off the schedule of the then existing over- 
land stage. 

The patriotism of Russell, Majors and 
Waddell and the unique abilities, determi- 
nation and teamwork of both the riders 
and their ponies, established a rapid system 
of communications between the East and 
the West which enabled the Union to hold 
California and win the gold and silver of 
Nevada and Colorado for the North. 
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Chum may not always be polite, 
But it's as true as it can be, 
He never tries to gain his point 
By either sham or flattery. 


Bdue/ Wrarckhew 


Don't Delay — 8 to 18 yrs. old — Do It Today! 
Write: Mr. Governor, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 
Massachusetts 


Join: ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club Now! 


Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 
CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
WHEN: 
WHO: John Macfarlane, host, and 


an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 


Every Saturday morning, 9:00 to 9:45 a.m. 


Indian Pony 
By Rhonda Stevenson—Age 8 


AM interested in horses. So many children want horses. I 

have a horse myself. It’s an Indian pony. Her name is Satin. 
She is a dark, dark black. In the summer she looks shiny. Satin 
knows when it’s time to eat. She comes running then. 


Winter Time Is Bird Feeding Time 


Bluejays, Chicadees, Phoebes, Robins, Sparrows and Starlings 
remain in the Northern climate all winter long and depend on 
humans for their food. 


WHOS STANDING ON PLYMOUTH ROCK 2 
YOU WILL SEE 
IF YOU FOLLOW THE DOTS 
FROM ONE TO FORTY THREE. 
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READERS Pag 


ATTENTION TEACHERS & STUDENT TEACHERS! 
Exchange educational-humane ideas with men and women 
in India and Africa. 

Write: ANIMALS — 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. Att: Mr. Governor. 


SORRY INKY, MOM 
AND DAD SAY YOU 
STAY IN YOUR D0G- 

HOUSE TONIGHT 


ARRRF! 


THERE, | FIXED ANICE 
BED FOR YOU. 


GOSHINKY IT's 
STARTING TO RAIN/ 


| THOUGHT 
iLEFT YOU IN 
» YOUR DOG HOUSEY 


S 


\ 


3. AUTUMN: 
6. ROAD ABBY. 
7. FoR EXAMPLE - 


Have you an interesting story about your pet, one that you 
think other boys and girls would like to read? If so, we should 
be glad to have you send it in. If you have a good clear picture 
of yourself and pet send that too. The story should be short, and, 
of course, your own composition. Give your age and have your 
mother or teacher certify that the story is original with you. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We can- 
not return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall do 
our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 


Enter 


42nd 


School Poster Contest 
Write for information: The American Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave., 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 


November, 1960 
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Out of the Past 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Boston, Nov. 2, 1869 


More Popular Errors 


BSTINATE as a mule! 

I shall refute this statement by say- 
ing that when the Duke de Vendome was 
crossing the Pyrenees on his way from 
France to Spain, he often saw contests be- 
tween mules and their drivers. “To the 
shame of mankind”, he says, “I noticed that 
in almost every case, the mules were in the 
right, and the obstinacy was on the side of 
the muleteers.” If animals could speak, 
they might often say to their owners, “You 
are fools enough to judge us by yourselves.” 


Walking like a crab! 

That is walking backwards, or losing 
ground instead of gaining it. If the crab 
could speak, it would say, “Put on your 
spectacles you would-be wits, and you'll 
see that I walk just as straight, at least, 
as you do.” 


Fawning like a spaniel! 

This is a term applied to one of the 
worst characters in the world, namely, the 
mean cringing man, who flatters wealthy 
and powerful people, for the purpose of 
gaining something from them. And the 
good, gentle, faithful, noble dog is taken 
as a type of this base conduct! 


Would that whoever makes and con- 
fidently spreads abroad proverbs as false as 
this, would learn that the dog fawns upon 
no one but his master, even though he may 
be the poorest and most wretched of men. 
He will never caress a stranger, however 
powerful he may be. This proves the fal- 
sity of the proverb. 


I might quote many of the proverbs 
which are as false as those which I have 
given. But I have said enough to shake 
your faith in these popular errors, and to 
make you more kind, even in your words, 
to the poor animals who are so badly treat- 
ed and abused.—T ranslated from A. Hum- 
bert’s works. 
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Progress Report on: 


Project Braille 
_ September we made a request for 


volunteer braille transcribers (trained ) 
to assist in the publication of the BEST OF 
ODA. Thus far, there have been no re- 
sponses. However, we are requesting vol- 
unteer braille proof readers from among 
our sightless friends, who are acquainted 
with our publication and who wish to fur- 
ther the cause of kindness to animals. I sin- 
cerely hope to have very good news for my 
interested readers next month and at that 
time I hope to outline in detail the way 
in which it is to be distributed. We still 
need your financial support to assure the 
success of this year’s PROJECT BRAILLE. 


Send your dollars to Project 
Braille — 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Massachusetts, TODAY 


Animal News Bits 
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The Beggar Cat 


“Poor little beggar cat, hollowed-eyed 
and gaunt, creeping down the alleyway 
like a ghost of want, kicked and beat 
by thoughtless boys, bent on cruel play. 
What a sorry life you lead, whether night 
or day! Hunting after crusts and crumbs, 
gnawing meatless bones, trembling at a 
human step, fearing bricks and_ stones, 
shrinking at an outstretched hand, know- 
ing only blows, wretched little beggar cat, 
born to suffer woes. Stealing to an open 
door, craving food and meat, frightened 
off with angry cries and broomed into 
the street. Tortured, teased, and chased 
by dog through the lonely night, home- 
less little beggar cat, sorry is your plight. 
Sleeping anywhere you can, in the rain 
or snow, waking in the cold gray dawn, 
wondering where to go, dying in the 
street at last, starved to death at that, 
picked up in the street by the scavenger— 


poor tr amp Cat, 


By Anthony DeMarco 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


is ““Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


and advice will be given gladly. 


Information 


Publications by American Humane Education Society 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. 


Leaflets on the care and feeding of pets: Single Dozen Hundred 
Care of a Pet Rabbit 5c 30¢c $1.75 
Parakeets as Pets -— 20¢ $1.50 
Care of Canaries 5c 30c $1.75 
A Loyal Friend ae 20c $1.50 
Care of the Dog 5¢ 50c $3.50 
Suggestions for Feeding Growing Dogs 10c 75¢ $5.00 
Distemper in Dogs 5c 50c $4.00 
First Aid to Animals 10c 75e $5.00 
Cushioned Claws — 20¢ $1.50 
Care of the Cat 5e 50c $3.50 
The Eternal Turtle — 40c $3.00 
Care of the Horse 10c 75e $4.50 
Dog and Cat Care a 60c $4.00 


The following material will suggest units of study that will help elementary teachers. 
You and Your Dog 10c 80c $6.00 
Ways of Kindness = 40c $3.00 
Cruelty at Eastertime —— 40c $3.00 
Nature Study in Camp Programs — 30c $2.00 
What Do you Know About Animals? 5c 50c $3.50 
Junior Humane Societies (manual for adults) 10c 80c *$6.00 
Junior Humane Society pin 5e 55c $4.50 
Junior Humane Society Membership Cards -- 12c $1.00 
Animal Plays: 

The Kindness Train 10c 80c *$6.00 
One Morning Long Ago 10c 75¢ *5.00 


Care of the Cat 


Nature Games, by Dr. W. G. Vinal 
The Nature Guides’ Dictionary, by Dr. W. G. Vinal 


(35 mm. b. & w. filmstrip) 


In lots of 500 10% disc. on 100 price. 
*Above discounts do not apply 


$2.50 each or 2 wk. free loan. 
(25c ea., two or more, 20c ea.) 
(twenty-five or more, 17c ea.) 


Nature Recreation (book) by Dr. W. G. Vinal $3.50 each 

The Outdoor Schoolroom, by Dr. W. G. Vinal $1.00 each 

Bird Key and Check List, by W. G. Vinal 10c 60c $4.00 
Animals in the Classroom 10c 75c $5.00 
Power of Kindness — 60c $4.00 
Teaching with Toads and Turtles a 60c $4.00 

Other Material: 

Be Kind to Animals Blotters =e 20c $1.25 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Senator Vest (postcard) —— 25c $1.25 
The Beggar Cat (postcard) as 25c $1.25 


In lots of 1,000 20% disc. on 100 price. 


Please enclose 10 cents above cost of mater‘als for small orders to helo defray the cost 
of handling and mailing. Due to the increased costs of postage and handling we are 


obliged to charge for this on quantity orders. 


“Although shelter work is my special interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . . . looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.”“—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
Write for Free Sample Issue— 
Mention This Ad. 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
The general subscription rate to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS is now 


$2.00 per year. Single copies are 
20c each. 


Our bulk order prices apply only 
to subscriptions sent in at the 
same time: 

1- 4 Subscriptions — $2.00 each 

5 - 24 Subscriptions — $1.50 each 

25 - 49 Subscriptions — $1.25 each 

50 - 99 Subscriptions — $1.00 each 
100 Subscriptions and over — 


$ .75 each 
Don’tMiss Out 
Our brand new 1960 Bound 


Volume of OuR DUMB ANIMALS 

will be ready for mailing soon. The 

price for this handsome volume, 

bound in maroon imitation leather 

and stamped with gold, is now 
only $3.00. 


Please send check or money order 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 

early last year! 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annua 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


Chris tmas 
Shopping 7 


It's later than you think -- 


but not too late?! 


Lower the cost of giving { 
e Benefit Yourself 


SPECIAL 

e Your Home vr. 
e Your School OFFER 

e Your Library $3.50 


(regularly $4.00) 
e Your Friends 


With 24 months of 
inspiring & entertaining animal stories 


Don’t delay! Send this Coupon today! 


2 YRS. of ANIMALS $3.50 


Subscriber’s Savings Certificate 


I enclose my check for $3.50 with this 50c coupon 
O Enter a subscription for 2 yrs. to the following: 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


O Extend my present subscription for 2 yrs. 


STATE 


Send to ANIMALS—180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


je 
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